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tly one 


( Concluded.) 
Jut we pass to notice an evil which is charge- 
An 


und 


able upon the Church of this country alone 


evil over which humanity has long wept, 


still continues to weep in anguish. I speak of 
Slavery. ‘That slavery is wrong, the church her- 
self will now scarcely deny. But, though rea- 
son declares that if one man ought to be free, all 
ought to be free, and for precisely the sau.e rea- 
son; though Christ declares that no man should 
be called master, and that should be 


no man 


master; though the voice of humanity hus plead 


long and Joud for the abolition of slavery; yet the 
American Church has remained unmoved. She 


has even endeavored to draw from the records of 


the past, from the scriptures, both of the Old 


] 


and New Testament, from whatever source lay 


within her power, weapons with which to defend 
this odious institution,now bankrupting the whole 


South, and spreading vice and immorality over 


our land. While the friends of man have lubor- 


ed with their utmost zeal for its abolition, the 


church has even cherished the foul institution in 


her bosom, protected by her watch-care, w rapt 


it in her sweet embraces, and drawn over it the 


mantle of religious sanction, ‘Those men who 


stand upon the walls of Zion, dare not denounce 


this national vice. ‘*The American Clergy,’’ 


’ 


says Mrs Martineau, ‘‘are the most backward 


and timid class in the so ‘lety in which they live; 


self-exiled from the great moral questions of the 


time; the Icast informed with true knowledge; 


the  .st conscious of that christian and republi- 


c? . freedom, which, as the natural atu osphere 
f piety and holiness, it is their prime duty to 
cherish and diffuse. The most guilty class of the 
community on the slavery question at present, is 
not the slaveholding, nor even the imercantile,but 
the clerical. ‘They shrink from the perils of the 
It will not be for them to march in the 


Yet if the Clergy of 


contest. 
noble army of martyrs. 
America follow in the rear of society, they will 
reformations which 


be the first to glory in the 


they have done the utmost to retard.’’ 
The 


the church is felt throughout the world. Whence 


Sut this is not all. baneful influence of 


comes that influence which overcasts two-thirds 
of the countenances in Christendom with gloom; 
which causes habitual moodiness of thought,thus 
inducing disease, mental, moral, and physical; 
ermanently affecting the health and morals of the 

lividual, as wel! as the happiness of those 
around him; and which often drives reason from 
her throne? Plainly from the church, Indeed she 
labors continually, and too often successfully, to 
induce a morbid state of feeling, at length pros- 
trating the moral and intellectual powers, and 
rendering men less virtuous and more depraved 
Need I refer, in 


confirmation of this fact, to the thousand revivals, 


than they otherwise would be. 


as they are called, where the voice of reason is 
effectually stifled, and the passions, especially 


that of fear, are called into intense action. It is 


even supposed that such a state of feeling is es- | 


sential to religion, and that he who has it in the 
greatest Far dif- 


ferent such a religion from that whose office it is 


intensity, is most religious. 


to pour the oil of gladness into the soul. Far be it 


from me to support such a religion. 


But again, the church always has her doctrines 
shaped out in the forms of creeds, confessions, 
articles of faith, &c., which her members are 
required to believe; and that belief is enforced, 
Not upon the ground of their truthfulness, but 
because they are held to be inspired; not be- 
cause of their real merit, but because of their 
nspiration; not because of their intrinsic worth, | 
but because they are invested with the title of | 
divinity. They seem afraid to risk their doctrines 
Upon their own excellence, but deem it necessary | 
to shield them with the epithets, ‘‘sacred,’’ or 
‘divine.’ To be governed by the voice of rea- | 
son, is deemed the heresy of heresies. To sub- 
Ject their doctrines to the test of reason, especi- | 
ally to give them an impartial investigation, and 
give the objector fair play, the unpardonable sin. | 
Thus does she substitute the observance of forms 
and ceremonies in the place of practical virtue, 
and dogmatic belief in the place of conclusions | 
derived from the careful investigation of a sub- 
ject. 

By this means, the power of thought, the no- 
blest gift of God to man, is restricted in its exer- 
©l8€ within the narrowest possible limits. Men 





' 


siast advocates labor and pray. 


| . - 
are required, not to prove the thousand creeds of 


| Christendom, not to consider whether they are 
true or not, but to believe them; and 
| unbelief, are threatened with divine displeasure. 

3y threatening the unbeliever with the fiercest 
judgments, and holding forth the richest promises 
of reward to the believer, they hold their con- 
verts mostly by the influence of fear; at the 


sume time that they manufacture to themselves 


a garb of sanctity, under which to hide their na- 
By 


the passions of hope and fear, and keeping them 


tural deformities. continually appealing to 
worked up toa morbid pitch of excitement; by 
declaiming loudly against carnal reasoning, as 
they are pleased to call it, and endeavoring to 
throw around free-thinking a sort of Gorgon terror, 
they succeed moat effectually in preventing the 
free exercise of thought; until that belief which 
was adopted, perhaps in an hour of passionate 
excitement, comes at length to be a_ prejudice as 


Then he 


who can convince against this prejudice, must be 


impenetrable as a shield of adamant 


truly capable of removing mountains. ‘Then 
nove but their own sacred dogmas can be tolerat- 
ed. Allelse is heresy. And if a church mem- 


ber happens to think so much, as not to tamely 
submit to have his opinions dictated to him by 
others, he is regarded with the utmost suspicion, 


if not thrust aside entirely, 


the 
Of- 


Ilence it is that the church has ever been 
greatest obstacle to the progress of science. 
ten has she anathematized and persecuted its 
discoverers. Who has not heard of the cruelties 
and opposition which Gallileo, Copernicus, Har- 
vey, Gal 


1, Spurzheim, and a host of other wor- 





thies, whose very names now sound refreshing, 
for the in tal truths they discovered had to 
encounter from the church, simply because they 
were ardent lovers of truth, and careful investi- 


sators of nature? Who doesnot know that every 
first start met 


The science of Chem- 


science, has in the with violent op- 


position, from the church? 


? 


. a . 
istrv has suffered extremely from her influence, 


and even now traces of the old Jeaven are. still 
perceptible, though her virulence is greatly Jes- 
sened by the influence of public opinion. ‘To- 


wards the sciences of Geology and Phrenology 


she still maintains the most deadly animosity.— 
True, she does not persecute, for the cays of 
persecution have long since rolled away in the 


darkness of the past. She manifests her opposi- 


tion ma far less acrimonious manner now, than 
formerly. Butit may be clearly seen in the use 
she makes of such terms as ‘* AMlaterialism, 


‘© Atheism,’’ and 


‘dangerous,’’ and 


‘* Fatalism,’’ ** Infidelity,’’ 


such epithets as ‘* blasphe- 
mous,’’ which she applies to whatever truths are 
discovered in science, as well as to almost every’ 
species of reform, Political, Religious, Moral, or 
Intellectual. But however revolting may be the pic- 
ture presented by the Church, when we contem- 
plate her as she is, this same inveterate hostility 
which she bears to science, will unavoidably 
her overthrow. Science will 


work progress.—— 


Truth must prevail. And every discovery made, 
every question of moral reform which comes be- 
fore the public, loosens some stone in her founda- 
tion, rendering it certain, that she will one day 
fall by the hands of her most potent adversary— 


TRUTH. 


But not only does the Church hinder the pro- 
gress of truth,—she even promulgates falsehood 
in its stead. The christian world is now divided 


into numerous sects and parties, each of which 


says virtually to all the others, ‘* Stand aside, 
for 1 am holier than thou;’’ each of which is op- 
posed, both in principle and practice to all the 
others; and desires and expects to triumph over 
their downfall; or at least that they will all, 


And for this, 


one 
day, be merged into itself, enthu- 
Baptists oppose 
Presbyterians, and Presbyterians Baptists; while 
Methodists oppose them both; and Episcopalians 
again the three; and thus, throughout the hun- 
dred continual and 


protestant sects, a jarring 


contention is kept up. And then, Catholics are 
sworn enemies to all Protestants, and all Protest- 
ants to Catholies. Now we ask, can all this vast 
inass of conflicting sentiment, this whole heap of 
absurdity, be true ? Can it be the nature of truth 
thus to clash? Truth of every description must 
be consistent with itself, and in harmony with 
every other trath. How then can 
conclusion, that the church is grossly in error? 
Indeed, that the doctrines of every sect in Chris- 
tendom are almost wholly false? No conclusion 


can come with more force. None be wore cer- 


tain. In fact, it is the voice of the church her- 


| self; pretending, of course, always to be backed 


up by a ** Thus saith the Lord;’? and he who 
will presume to contradict so high authority, had 
even to contend 


best beware, lest he be found 


against God. Now as every church is formed for 
the sole purpose of holding up her peculiar views 
to the world, and persuading men to believe 
them, we are driven to the necessity of conclad- 
ing, that it is the great business of the church to 
promulgate falsehood; and thatthose men calling 
themselves ministers of the Gospel, are preachers 


of falsehood, and deceivers of mankind. Each 


religious party has its creed. That every other 


creed is fulse, is the grand doctrine of every 


creed. If the church is to be judged out of her 


in case of 


we avoid the | 


own mouth, terrible indeed must be her con- 
demnation. 

If, therefore, the church is not of Divine origin, 
if she protects vice, by shielding its perpetrator 
from deserved rebuke; if, by arraying the world 
as two great classes, as christians and sinners, 


without strict reference to their moral worth, she 


tends to confound the distinguishing characteris- 


tics of the virtuous and the vicious; if she 


grosses to a useless purpose time whichshou 


if she substitutes 


otherwise spent; 
for pure, disinterested, genéral benevolence; if, 


by assuming the sole possession of all virt 


deadens the morality of the weak: if she cherish- 


es within her bosom the seeds of 
persecution; if, 
al vices, 


re-echo of publie Opinion; if, instead 


ening the countenance with the smiles of j 


peace, she throws over the mind the 


sadness and gioom; if she enforces the obser 


ance of forms and « 


cal virtue, and the belief in her venerable dog 


mas in the piace of c 


careful investigation of a subject; if her n 


Vigorous etiorts are put forth to prevent the fre 


exercise of thought, to retard the progress o 


science and civilization; if to 


party “spirit 


1c, she 


jealousy and 
instead ef denouncing the nation- 
her voice is nothing more than the mere 
of bright- 
oy and 
shades of 
Pia 
momies instead of practi- 


ions derived from the 


f 


disseminute false 


doctrines, and hold spell-bound in the strong fet- 


ters of delusion an alrea 


the great purpose for which the church exists: 
ought she to receive, shall she receive the appro- 


bation of the friends of truth, and the support ¢ 


the conscientious philanthropist? ‘This question 


dy too eredulous race, is 


c 


adapts itself to your consciences as well as 

mine. [ cannot but think that when you shall 
have fully considered this subject, you will judge 
as I have judged, and actas I have acted. Let 
the present system of things be superseded only 





by a better Let this great Bebylon fall, not by 


violence, but beneath the weight of accumulatec 


Reason. 


spirit, and tower in majesty avove her ruins 


A FEW THOUGHTS ON 
PUNISHMENT. 
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Enough has been said of ‘ate 


iil upyect 


upon t 
conviction th 


} } 
snouliad 


to convince minds open to 


Death-pe naltv is wrong, ard 
diately abolished—enough 


of Capital Pi 


» convince 


cates nishment® themselves tha 


there are strong arguments against 


ruiments which cannot be 


arg 
| 


isohnings and a 


theory, overcome by 


sophisti al re 


Doubtless most of those who ‘*oa for 


of men. 


Hanging’’ are sincere,—honest and conscientious 


t 


in their views—their prejudices, early edt 


ion, 

a oa \ . . , ie 

the natural inclinations of the human heart, and 

misconstrued portions offcripture,go to sltrengtnen 
J 

their opinions. A few yeirs since and slavery ,war, 


the use of ardent spirit, and other practices now 


Let the Temple of Trath crush out her 


CAPITAL 


it the 

} , 

be imme- 
1 

the advo- 


their favorite 


pp ‘als to the passions 


considered sinful, were ndulged in or apologized 
for by many who were universally acknowledged 
is christians. Light is gradually breaking in 
upon the world; gradualy are men approxima- 
ting to the standard of Right, bsurd custom 
are disappearing by degrees, What was con- 


sidered proper yesterdhy, isexamined to-day, 


face ol 


and will to-morrow be s:outed from the 


the earth. Reform is now the watchword. ‘The 
thist of ages is being dispelle 1 by the enhiahte n- 
ing rays of the Sun of Truth. "The early chris- 


tians to their dying day understood not fully the 


design of the Inission o” Jesus, and modern pro- 


fessed dist iple sof Him who ‘teame not to destroy 
oes ‘ . 
but to save life,’’ are slbw in opening their eyes 


We 


stute,—typical of the everlasting progress which 


to comprehend it. live in a_ progressive 


the good are to make is knowledge and_ holiness 


in another world. Whlule guarding against ultra- 


ism, we should avoid equally the other extreme, 


and be interested in every wholesome advance- 
ment that reaches after perfection. 


Many are afraid of ovations, prefering to 


cling to time-honored customs and venerable in- 


stitutions—wishing nct to leave the old beaten 


tracks which they have ever travelled in, and 
they will quote such scripture as ‘‘Be subject to 
dont encour- 


the higher powers,’’ &c. Now we 


age rebellion against existing laws, but would 


fuin seek to modify and chunge them; there be- 
ing certainly a chance for reformation and im- 
law 


provement. Whenever a inan-made 


flicts 


con- 


with the divine, we should strive in all 
peaceful ways for its overthrow. 

an Innovator 
New 


‘*blotting out the hand-writing of ordinances that 


Jesus Christ himself was when 


he came to introduce the Dispensation, 


was against us, nailing them to his cross.’’ Our 


republican form of government was an innovation 


and an experiment. In erent times, and in 
the old world at the present time, kings and 
monarchies have been the order of the day 

When our forefathers ma trial of the princi- 


ples of democracy there were many trembling 


the people could 


hearts, some prophesied that 


govern themselves, 


not be their own rulers and 
that the sovereign power could not safely be ves- 
ted in their hands,—but experience has proved 
the contrary. And what we ask respecting, the 
abolishment of Capital Punishment is, that the 
experiment be tried. And for one I am persua- 
ded that it would prove beneficial. Let it be 


published abroad that life is too sacred to be 


{ 
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put to death the shedde f | ( ’ th pecrmey s ang pee a degraded and beggared 
; sneatantc nt il a: » ntry We are fast hastening to the samo 
vho have made captives of « t dico. | @Xtremut We want a radical reform which 
bedient children out as t a ail p man forever above and beyond these 
tores. to she the Ana ctl ; unnatur inhuman distinctions, We never shall 
avs le peo ‘ Sa eam : neve anything worth living for, or worthy of 
icked. or to « to p h th : ( natures, until this is accomplished. Let 
‘ ae ate ee ai sear e a a 1 the world be forever rid of all those relations 
in these cases synonyi s with ; ; which make war upon the brotherhood of man. 
Vs 2 mere barn nred I have no social relations but those of breth- 
prophe warning hy | s { ; a ‘ 
in the track of such pers \ { The ithe te nd groans which every- 
used, respecting tin thet Where salute our ears, be exchanged for the song 
th will s ( S j the w Is redemptic n, the great heart of Hu- 
erable end But more on th t nnon manity si leap for joy, and man stand up 
Ms. B 3 ed id FY 
her R s.here are a few thoughts rudely 
“POOR DEBTORS ex pressec t will pardon that. | hope at a 
The poor Slave, and the poor Debtor, are alike | S498¢4 ent period to say more. Let a voice go 
entitled to our sympathy and commiseration ut and from The llerald of Freedom that shall 
They are the victims of the san f n- | Pe e the knell of death on the ear of a proud 
righteous spirit, viz: the spirit of avarice t's and oppressive aristocracy. 
that accursed spirit which engenders both th Yours, against all Oppression 
condition of the Slave, and the Debtor. The Georgetown, June 2nd. °45 
iw of Love, never made a Debto { « more 
than another. ‘The great and glorions Jaw of PREE SPEECH. 
human brotherhood, recognizes no such relations ' , 
l'ree speech is not the permission to injure the 
as Debtor and Creditor It declares that all men 


ther, butit isthe right to give 
are brethren, bound together by 


ORO COMMOR' ID iiterance to our thoughts, when the rights of 
terest ,etnitled to mutual syinpathy and aid It Saha ave wink inuniea le i Ducasuenan’ ae 
mother and entirely different Jaw that creates | jdeas peculiar to himself Those ideas may be 
those distinctions; human law, the f nig ral or bigoted character In either as 

- . © . 
the law of hatred, not of love. ccording to the 1 
he law o HE 9 UY 6 , \ccording to tl he should have the privilege of giving them ut- 
latter our obligations and interests are reciprocal, | pe, e, and then, the liberal mind or the bigot 
indivisiable. A unit; by the former they are ) should have the same right to assail them 
made antagonistical, it making one the debtor It isa redeeming trait in the Constitution of 
another the creditor. sy it no obligations are ‘ | , : 
sai ‘ ditor. By it no wat our country, that freedom of speech is guaranteed 


valid except those which it creates, legal obliga- \ 4, No man can appeal to the 


tions I may see my brother sunk to the 


west s to shut t mouth of another. But there 
depths of adversity, and his children famishing 1 constitut which debars the right of speech 
for bread, yet if | don’t owe them anything ‘**le- | {t is that of pinion. "This constitution 
liy,’’ Lam released from all ob igution to as the | t gs nd beneath it the slave trembles 

sist them, however abundant may y means |] of tyranny, the bulwark of op 
for so doing Now I find that peo] £ 

not excepting many w l-be Al I} re men who despise the aristocratic no- 
reformers re governed ! \ Ihe « wl ware of the despotic 
Id legality. "They revere it practice, Wf hot’ feelings which prevail in high (low) life, who 
a aed ' the cries of the oppressed, and the hellish 
Sabian da: this ae went i by riampl f pressor, who dare not gay so ' 
Show disce higl If | They 1} y of heresy,’’ from the tongue 
men only discharge their ‘*/é : sation of popular « r, and supinely permit the des 
they styled ** very fable very (| pot to close the mourn 
folks, ’’ although they may be possessed of avar | } ich me than this, I detest 
ice which would lead them to sell the corse of | th cowardice He who will allow the arrogant 
their own mother, for sixpence A man’s rest to silence his tongue, is not worthy the name of 
tability and good standing now a days, is meas-| MAN. He is bel on the race, and merits the 


ured by the amount of wealth he h ippens t giteous indignation of every noble heart 


possess. If he happens to have plenty of cash, There is now great occasion for the fearless 


although as destitute of moral principle and in. utterance of truth. Society demandsit of ue.— 
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God forbid, then, that we keep it back. Assail| It was not his sort of movement. 


the tyrant boldly, and open the prison door. T'e 
the oppressed that he , and as much the 
Exercise freedon 


(iod as his 


of speech, an 
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soul is not a palace of 


vorn creeds, like Rome's gray senate, quake 


far the Vandal 
t shakes old system 
and rotten ripe, for change ; 


Then let it come.”’ 
CONCORD, FRIDAY, JUNE 27, 1845. 


PLATFURMISM vs. ROWDYISM 


against Platformism, as between t 


' } 
I suid so, in my ; e New England 
en leavors 
it out that I am Rowdyism, 
If he does no 
» is no longer the n 
; tat ‘ste 
overrated him 


Pe rhaps, \ did 


highly ,--for I have sorne 


infuriated, }: 


clearly. He is 


has thrown h 
sight of the living ind of its living editor, 
though shattered and dismasted by sickness, | 


trayal and misfortunes, 


death to Ga 


I said in my account of the New 
vention, let Platformism f 


Not Rowdy 


Rowdyism 


solve went home to theirs iperstition and touched 


IT atten pted to spen 


Priesthood, 


William Llovd G 


ime and fillfiva coli 
Afflicting developement 

,—as he has his last week 

-perverted, and calu 


ount of the New FE: 


world that I ws 





Iie had not ‘asion to do so, that 





he has now. not know that 





He did not aee that th 














He regarded 


It coldly. He felt an instinctive dissatisfaction 


hissing 


of the 


at it. He would rather, I presume, the 


hiddir 
had been been put down at the bidding 


priest. He has always had predilection for di- 


vine vengeance. Fire from Heaven, 


not have deprecated at all on that occasion, prob- 


jably, 


dreds and by fifties. ‘‘Shall not my soul visit 


&e.,saith the Lord!!"’ 
I did not like the hisses of the people. 


of the Priesthood more. And whenI ‘told the 


people, that so far as I was concerned, the meet- | 


r 
ing was free to them all, as to me;—that when 


I was speaking, they could,any of them, express 


their disapproval, by speech, and therefore were 


not driven to hiss,—they felt the truth of it, and 


hissed me no more. And had the meeting been 


proclaimed free to all the People, at the outset,— 


had itnot been organized,—I am confident there 


would have occurred no hissing, unless, some- 


thing had been said, which really deserved it,— 


ifany thing can deserve it. If every man had 
felt he had liberty of reply, some one would have 
replied, instead of hissing. The People never 
hiss, only when they are not allowed to speak. 


Hissing is the impotent utterance of exaspera- 
tion, denied the right of speech. The very ser- 
pent hisses only when he can’t do better. When 


And the goose in the pen.— 


he is in extrenilty. 
\t anv rate, men hiss and stamp, only when they 
Give them that and 


re not at liberty to speak. 


they never are disorderly 


Platformism denies the audience the right of 


Speech 


be permission of 


done by 
isin.’? "The 


Mi 


hairman,’’ cries speech-maker. 


Phillips,’’ rephes the ¢ ‘¢ Mr 
or ** Mr 
Without 


heard It 


hair, or 


Jouglass, ’ —as 
£ : 





this response, speech-making can’t 


can't speect 


eave And the peapre 


fe, and 


who are not 


rganization, can’t be heard 


» speak after being called to order by 


Edmund 


iv, nstead of draggin 


Quincy too 


g hin out, 


himself out. 
out a 


somewhat 


phen had then become. So President Quincy 


indignantly abdicated the Chair And ‘* Plat 


Ipon 
itform’? Gare son, 
Mrs. Chapman 


irtly indignation. The pride of the ‘Platform ‘had 


ttftorm’’ glowed 


been insulted—and the whole anti-slavery move- 
nent would have been thrown to the winds, and 
(; son h ieiped throw it, to avenge the 
vounded Z ft Pr nt I did what I 
) fend bos hougn his absurd posi- 
i iz lo ch th sr ding 
’ ( { ided \ t pt ] t 
5 sw «f could { 1OW requiting 
Mir. ¢ tost s \ 

8 b \ not qui 

x te mW Th ( ! t ( ) 
| But they did | They ap 

I the dignified and ang t f th 
Pres d bes rht his nt the hat 
Tle sly t ned Fost t 1 de- 
f off, pronounced a solemn valedic- 
tory to the vention, took his leave and march- 
{ it but an fittes minutes he was) back 
’ sif othing had bh pen | Iilust uve, 
‘ th ers ¢ cerned s well as 
f nature of ** Platf Had Fos- 
ters tent position, atthat emergen- 
| fi i f Pre Meeting, as 
| i ! feseaed to be 1 been treated 

s** Platform’? th treated h [ should have 
en ‘ mv st ng personal ithuchments,and 

ted against Platform and we should 
ve had the R ution then, that has broken 
ts ! s of th i} ve 
H i That Revolution has 
D sometime brewing It has laeked, these 
tw nothing but an sion on. the part of 
Platfors ind Boardship, to break out The 
sion was at length furnished them, and furn- 
shed by Stephen Poster himself Ile, on whom 
the Bos Platform had tr impled with a Beacon 
“treet inpet ind will trample on him again, 
When it has ne nyger occasion to use him against 
New Hampshire Abolitionis ** Platform’? 
thought the oeeasion in auspicious One A piufual 
one, to be sure it) was John French was pub- 
ishing the Herald of Freedom, as he had been 
publishing it, for nearly. four veara, with this pro- 
digious difference, thatthe name of the N. H 


Society had been taken from the ‘imprint.’ It 
had been inadvertently left in there Some reli- 
gious 8 ruple s of members of the Society were | 
wounded at being unplicated, by its being there, | 
in) thee lel sentiments of the paper French 
ne ott, The So ety would have had 
ven off, atany time, Aad it been thought of 
posed It hadn't happe ned to be worth 
g-—and so wasn’t done. French at length Fre 
id it And perfectly right. A sufficient ocea- |), 
sion b 1 to have it done. It was in ae- 
eordar With the Society's wishes A self- 
‘titutea Board were mad about it, (three 


qu 


ithe Society )—they made a solemn ront about it: 


upnthize with my movement, TI knew i The Boston Beard—who bad no bosiness te inter. | 


THE HERALD OF 


he would 


} 
to come down and consume them, by hun-] 


But | 


i then I dreaded the insolent, tyrant interposition | 


| Anti-Slavery Society. It 


Any speaking—even the speech-mahing 
‘* Platform- 


speech-m iker has to ask permission. 


Foster’? — 


fy, without that 
who have something to 


hackneyed in the 


Casion, 


It would n't answer to 


popular speaker—as Ste- 


pounced upon Foster 


with 


}mock dignity 


| 
i that 
| 


{allowed it to affect him so 
then, probably, never members of | 
’ own dignity, in the attempt to-lower theirs. 





FREEDOM. 














- ~ 1 
. @e ° . . | ° . 
fere—jnterposed,—and a revolution was got up, himself, in his contest with friend Chandler. 1} flag, that now streams in her rigging, be 


that has set the anti-slavery world afire,both sides | was sorry for that, as he sometimes showed signs | hauled down, and a dove-white sheet run 


the water 


And it will not subside till it has|of a good-nature which might have been put to 


a | ° . 
sealed the death of Platform and Boardism !—| good use on that occasion,—also of sonie dignity, 


Mark that! And if it abolish them, it wil! be 


that should have been used in behalf of Organi-| 


well worth the cost. And if the old Pioneer has | zation, but which he had unfortunately Jaid on 


cast himself in withthem, for better or for worse, the shelf for the time being. 


let-him go down with them. 
he would not do it—I think. But he is entan- 
gled in circumstances. He is snugly settled. He 
is salaried. 
living. 
want them. 


ment it is a salary. 1 lament too, that they have 


| seduced him into the Presidency of the American 


was done to honor 


him,—to show what a standing the hunted and | 
But | 


outlawed pioneer had at length arrived at 
it helps spoil him. He is surrounded by the 
Au 


that has fully recovered itself, from the shock it 


young aristocracy of the city aristocracy 


received when it first entered the ranks of reform. 


It ‘*is itself again,’’ and the old Pioneer of 


Nassau Court is now Vantoning in its smiles and 
favor. 


But too long an article. More on Platformism, 


another week. It shall be revealed to all the 


people, and set in full contrast with Free Meet- 
Meantime let the Liberator foam and ra 


ng. re 
ing &¢ 


—by the four columns—the five, and the seven, 


a week. ‘The abolitionists have /c/t the tyranny 


of his assault on The Herald of Freedom. They 


will in due time, fully understand and see it 


LETTER FROM *K.” 


DurHAM,N. II., June 21, 1845. 


The bright little Herald has 


just looked in up- 


on us, and its presence reminds me of my want 


of promptness in sustaining my share of our 


For the last two or three weeks 


correspond nce 
L have 


and sounds 


been alinost ina new world. New sights 


(or lack of sound) have confus- 


ed me greatly; and, although I am now more in 


my native element than I have been for nearly 


two years, yet this quiet country life is strange 


to me Its very stillness is exciting. Living in 
the city, IT become part and parcel of the univer- 
sal roat All cf us who compose that huge mass 
f life unite to swell the hideous imor Sut 
the noise is meant for other ears than ours 


Strangers may beconfounded bv it. Itisone of the 
principal ingredients in our systems: as much 
part of us us ourbreath is; and goes from and 
returns to us as regularly s that, and with as 
ttle perceptible effect. Yet, to a full-blooded 
city resident, it isalmost as indispensable as the 
= ' » A ")° ] 
breath is to his bodey l'o me there is a_ terrible 


monotony in Broadway thunder, but nothing very 
1 


exciting—nothing indeed that appears very full 
of life. [have never in any place realized so 
fully the idea of utter solitude, as in some of the 
rowded streets of New York, in broad day, 
when all the city noises were ringing in my ears, 


—and away up through the brick furnace the hot 
sun peered down with bis glowing red face, striv- 


ng to get a glance, through the clouds of smoke 


ind dust, at the panting throng below One can 
there feel true loneliness,—a ec ym ple te isolation 
from the whole world You are brought into 
close contact with husdreds—vou mingle with 
em, clamor perhups as loud!y as they, and like 
hem harry on as \vourbusiness or fancy leads: 
but there iss syispathy between you Each 
i irds sow premises from al truders 
Wh I get » tie eoul \ th Ss ne 
hanges I miss those dead heavy sounds so 


nful to the ear, and hear, instead the thou- 


sand voices of Nature, which are ever warbling 


heir sweet melodt hill-top, valley 


s over every 


nd stream Everythirg is full of hearty life.— 

Pe p » donot move ibout like galvanised corpses, 
is if their motions were guided wholly by 

5 7 : 

some outward influence, but seem to havea 


ife within them, which gives them a real earnest 


manner of acting. In tie city, a person must 


be either a race-horse or a cart-horse; in the 


country, he hes some room to be a man 
Enough of this About a fortnight ago I left 
66 Baby lon,’’ and, since ‘hen, have been } ying in 
t summer stock of * pleis int memories of pleas- 
int lands,’’ to last me through the hot weather 
After 
up the valley of the Mernmack, I reached Con- 
‘lection Week, 


Anti-Slavery 


a de ightful ride ecross the Sound und 


cord on Thursday afterneon of 


in time to see the closing of the 


Convention, On entering the Hall, the scene 


that presented itself was anything but attractive 


to a lover of peace and oder. At first sight,one 


would have thought the issembly 


g Wwhoie were 
bent on making an uproar, to the extent that 
each one’s lungs would permit. But a second 
look convinced me that such was not the case— 
so fur from it indes d, that, if two or three indi- 
viduals had left the room at say time that after- 


noon, [have no doubt the disturbance would 


have wholly ceased And this was proved most 


conclusively by the result of the next day’s 


meeting in the ‘Town Hall. So far as I could 


judge, 


from my short stay in. the Convention on 


Thursday, the disturbance arose from 


chiefly 
friend Chandler's attempts to érifle with the 
that of the 


friends of Organization tried to support, 


some zealous 


For 


friend Chandler’s course. It 


most 


one I do not like 


struck me, that, in trifling with their extreme | 


dignity, he trifled with his own manhood, and 


lom. ‘True there was a knock-down sort of 


of the 


a mere spectator, must have been rather 


Hoat some Massachusetts friends, 


| ludicrous; but friend Chandler should not have 


much as to lose his 


One 


of the friends—whose name if I recollect right 
te Boffam—seemed to have 


loet all 





persons astray. 


Thank Heaven he has the means of 


J am glad he has a living, but la-| 
| 1 thought friend Buffum treated him with a de-| 


i} 


i thinls 


|Now let them try it. 





control of 


conduct was 


His 


ae : | 
If he were alone, | doubtless owing in great measure to a trouble- | 
; . 


some temper, which often leads well-disposed | 
Friend Smith, of Great Falls, 





was rather boisterous at times,—but it was evi- 


: j » ° | 
It isa disheartening embarrassment to | dently the result of habit, anda lack of patience, | 


which may well be excused in an old soldier.— | 


gree of severity entirely uncalled for, even if he} 
acted as badly, in one or two private matters, as | 
friend B 


Just before the close of Thursday’s meeting, 


would have the audience believe. 


the friends of Organization and opponents of | 


The Herald, voted to secede from the irregular 


Town Hall meeting, and form themselves into 
regular order, if they could, that evening, in the 


vestry of the Unitarian Meeting House, and, at} 


inthe Old North Church. J 


stepped into the Vestry meeting, and heard part 


any rate, next day, 


of Frederick Douglass’ slave-sermon, — which 
was doubtless very Jike, and was well adapted to 


the occasion,—for in that crowded vestry, ona 


hot June evening, one might easily fancy hinself 


in the hold of a si ive-ship, and derive, from the 


sermon, the full amount of consolation that a 


slave would in a similar position. There was 


hardly room to organize properly, but they did 


The 


meeting was said to be interesting to those who 


the best that circunistances would admit of 


were able to ‘* stand the fire’’ through the whole 


of it. I was one of the number who got roasted 
out. 

On Friday, the Organizationists succeeded in 
regulating themselves in corner of the Old 


North. 


know what was the order of exercises during the 


one 


I was in ouly a little while, and do not 


day. John R. French stepped in for a few min- 


utes, and was called upon to defend his position 


in regard to the [lerald,—which he—very prop- 


erly as I thought—declined doing. I do not be- 


lieve friend French would have the least objec- 


tion to give his reasons for his whole course, at 


any proper time,—but it was the last day of the 


meetings, when most of those who really needed 


information on the subject had gone home—and 
here were afew men collected together, nearly 
ill of whom were b tterly opposed to hime, and 
who professed to be well acquainted with all the 
points of dispute \dd to this the fact that, at 


that verv meeting, 


French's opponents spoke of 


as of minor iniportance in the controversy, 


rhith 
while they had all along contended that the whole 
difficulty was between himand the Board, and 


did 


it does not seem strange that he not then 
comply with their request. 
The Town Hall w 


all the 


meeting in the s rather 


attended, as were meetings Friday. 


| But it proved—if any further proof were needed 


—that free meetings are practicable I have 


never attended a meeting where more good feel- 


ing and real order prevailed Every one was 


free t sak as he chose nd hence ;: > 
Iree to speak as he chose,—ane ence arose a 


natural style of speaking and acting, which gave 


birth to many sensible remarks. J wish T had 
time tospeak of the meeting a little more as it 
deservea-— but must close I cannot, however, 
refrain from saving one word about that noble 
representative of the Hutchinson Fanuly, Jesse 


Hutchinson, Jr I wish his speech, as he spoke 
it during thatConvention,cou'd be daguerreoty ped 
for every day use He spoke the free thought 
of the tribe of singers, as freely as they sing it.— 


At the evening meeting, Henry Clapp, Jr., made 


one of his great speeches; and thus closed this 
somewhat noisy, but truly great Convention. 
Kk. 


‘ STCRMING QUEBEC 


the reader than double his 


innual money’s worth, this week, tn the 


I give more 
following magnificent article from the forge 
is a second 
And) 


of Elihu Burritt. Verily he 


Vulean—this “Learned Blacksmith.” 


the old ZEtnean smith himself, never ham- 


mered outon his *‘eternal anvil,” sbield 


ind nanoply, for man or god, of such proof 
fashions, for the taking 


as our Vulean here 


ot Quebec. -They want to “ take Canada,” 


every once in a while, our yankee _ heroes. 


They have tried it, 


their Arnolds and Montgomeries. ‘ Brave} 


Wolfe” did take it, J 
heights, like a wolf leaping into a sheep- 


believe, scaling its 
fold, —He died there, * one day” — 


“Under the burning sun, where the cannons rattle.” 


But Elihu Burritt’s plan of assault transcends 
Quebec 
Not by the hot shot 


all heroic history. has recently 


been laid in ashes. 


of an invading fleet, but casual domestic 


The proud 
and her 


fire, or the incendiary’s torch. 





Queen of the North ts in ashes, 
wretched people lef shelterless on her fire- 
Now 


time, says Burritt, to fall upon them, and 


stained, battlemented rocks. is the 


ada, and all England, all Europe, and ‘the 


” 


take the city, and let me add, take all Can-| 
| 


great globe itseif,with all which it inherits, 
Let the war ship Ohio, be transformed, by 


ithe goverament of the United States, into 
| with the better feelings of the best friends of | 


a great, good-natured transport, freighted as 


Elihu Burritt proposes—all its hateful iron 


| thrown overboard into the sea—himself put 


(not) in command —- with a crew of such 


good-natured, unlearned blacksmiths as 


| would suffice to manage her navigation,and 


as he could summon together in a fortnight, 
—let the striped, and spotted—snake-skin 


up in its place,—and let the Creat ship py; 
out forthwith, for the gulf of St. Law. 
rence, loaded down to the water. I don’ 
care if she touches at Portsmouth, and take 
in Samuel E. Coues,—Supercargo. Que. 
bee would open her harbor. and all her gate, 
to them, wide open, if she had as many 
Thebes. 

The news of it would reach Englan; 
quicker than steam. The old Red Cry, 
flag would shiver in the wind, from 4, 
heights of Windsor Castle. It would dr, 


along its staff. The people would hay 


down, andrnn up the white sheet of 4, 


Ohio, man-cf-war. The mania woy 
spread over Europe, and over the world. 
The Nations would all quit War, and ty 
to Bread,—to Agricalture,— beating the; 
spontoons into pruning hooks, and the, 
They 
would Had’nt Janie 
Polk better take the hint,and try it? Does’n 


he dare to? 


broadswords into  ploughshares. 


learn war no more. 


From the Christian Citizen. 


STORMING QUEBEC. 


As theconquest of Canada seems to hay 
been a leading objectin our two defensi, 
wars with Great Britain, we would respee¢. 
fully call the attention of all the truly yal. 
ient, and of all those whose patriotism 
not “run” in a pair of bullet moulds, to ths 
present juncture of affairs in Quehec. W, 
are firmly persuaded that that redoubtah) 
city might be easily overcome, if a well x. 
ranged descent were made upon it, witho 


And if Capt. Pol 
commission us to fit out th, 


a moment's delay. 


would but 
great lazy leviathan, the Ohio, which li« 
hasking its crocodile back in Boston harbor 
and permit us to man and arm it with suc 
men and arms as we wot of, we would e 


gage to reduce that American Gibralter 


single dr 
Who cares for Wolfe and Mon 


Brave men they were, in a ce 


ten days without the loss ot a 
of blood. 


gomery ? 


tain sort of fashion: but thev did “ne 
know any thing about war: about over 
coming enemies; they had not the gosp 
knack ot taking acity. Their tactics an! 


tools were all short-sighted and short-bitte 


Tle difficulty with them and all of ther 
kind was this—they could not get at ti 


enemy. pushed thousands of the 


They 


foes into eternity on the point of their bayo 


|nets; their cannon fenced the plains o 
Abraham, with winrows of dead men 
but they never killed an enemy. Enemie 


are as :mmortal asany malignant spirit 
and you might as well bope to shoot s 


The 


heaven 


stone dead, as to shoot an enemy. 


is but one way -given under 
which one can kill an enemy, and that « 
hy putting coals of fire woon his head ; thi 


Lie 


him 


does the business for him at once. 


waitfor him, and when you catch 


trouble, 


faint from hunger or thirst, or shit 
ering with cold, spring upon him likea goo 
Samaritan, with vour hands 
heart full 


give him drink 


eyes, tongue 
Feed him 


with cloth 


and of good gifts. 


,and warm him 
ing and words of kindness; and he is done 
for. You have killed an enemy and made: 


fr'end at one shot. 


Now, as we were saying, we should 
like to be put in command of the Ohio for 
We out 4 


that was made of iron, except the anchor, 


thirty days. wou'd trend’e 
cable and marlinspikes—we would not save 
a single cutlas, though it had been domest! 
Then the way we 
would lade down the huge vessel to the wa 


cated to a cheese knife. 


| ter’s edge with food and covering for human 


heings, should be a marvel in the carrying 
trade. The very ballast should be some: 
thing good to eat.—Let’s see —yes—we have 
it! The ballast should be round clams, 
the real quahaugs,—heavy as cast iron and 
capital for roasting. Then we would build 
along up, filling every square inch with 
We would have 4 


hogshead of bacon mounted into every port- 


well cured provisions. 


hole, each of which should discharge fifty 
hams a minute when the ship was brought 
into action. And the state-room should be 
filled with well-made garments, and the 
taut cordage, and the long tapering sp%'s 
should be festooned with boys’ jackets and 
‘hen when there should be 00 
more room fur another codfish or herring, 
or sprig of catnip, we would run up the 


trowsers. 


white flag of peace, and, ere the moo@ 
changed, it should wave in triumph 1 the 
harbor of Quebec. We would anchor under 
the silent cannon of her Gibralter, and ope? 


| our dutéerves upon the hungry and houseless 


thousands begging bread on the hot ashes of 


their dwellings. We would throw as many 
hams into the city, in twenty-four hours, 45 
there were bomb-shells and cannon-balls 
thrown into Keil by the besieging armies- 
We would barricade the low,narrow streets 
where live the low and hungry people, with 
loaves of bread. We would throw up a 
breast-work clear around the market place, 
of barrels of floar, pork and beef; and i 
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the middle, we would raise a stack of sal- | 


mon and codfish as large as a small Meth- 
odist meeting-house, witha steeple to it, 
and a bell in the steeple; and the bell should 


ring to all the city belis; and the city® bells | 


should ring to all the people to come to 
market and buy provisions, “without money 
and without price.” And white flags should 


everywhere wave in the breeze, on the| 


vanes of steeples, on mast-heads, on flag- 
staves along the embattled walls,on the ends 
of willow sticks borne by the romping, 
laughing, trooping children. All the blood- 
colored drapery of war shou!d bow and 
blush before the stainless standard of Peace, 
and generations of Anglo-Saxons should re- 
member, with mutual felicitations, Tue 
CoNQUEST OF THE WuiTE FLAG; or, The 
Storming of Quebec. 


THE LIBERATOR 
—Draws a parallel between The Boston 
Times,and The Heraid of Freedom — or 


-rather places them in parallel columns, in| than repaid the farmer for all he took from | 
This fact was within the knowledge | 


his paper, to show how much more “venom: 
ous in spirit,” The Herald is, than The 
Times. What he does show by it, is, that 
the Times agrees with The Liberator in re- 
gard to Platformism,and disagrees with The 
Herald. The Times, The Liberator says,is 
‘a notoriously proslavery paper,” and then 
goes right on to quote from it, to put down 
The Herald of Freedom. Such ts the pres- 
ent soundness of judgment, that possesses 
the Editor of The Liberator. He does not 
perceive, that itis not in behalf of Anti- 
Slavery, that the Times berates the Rowdy- 
ism that disturbed the New England Con- 
vention — but in behalf of Platformism, 
which the Times naturally likes, and in 
behalf of which The Liberator 1s its ally 
The Herald of Freedom, however,will ven- 


ture to maintain Free Meeting against 


Platformism, —though assailed by The Lib- | 


erator, backed up by the Boston Times !— 


The Linerator is naturally, in its preseat 


position, in alliance with the Boston Times, | every crow’s head there will probably be a} Free meeting provides its own speakers,| Regenerator please copy 
all but the | 4#//,and as we grant a bounty,they will bear} 


and with the mes generally,— 
anti-slavery times. These, he is behind. 
But the Editor is rabid, He is affected 
with The Herald-phohia. 
paper, living and breathing, throws him in- 
to spasms, like canine rabidity when it sees 
a cascade, or hears the running of a brook. 


A CROW-BILL 


— Being on the General Court tapis here, last 
week,—the following amusing remarks are re- 
ported as made by our anti-slavery friend Preston 
of the House of Representatives. Aside from the 


humor of them, which must have afforded some 


relief to the House, after the dull time of it they | 


probably have had, there is considerable whole- 
some satire in the remarks, on the solemn wis- 
dom of legislating under a constitution. They 


may be rather extraneous—but will not take up 


much room. By the bye, I think there may be 


some colorphobiu mingled up in the peculiar 


hatred, Yankees have for the Crow. 


Mr. Preston said he did not come up 
to the House with any particular instruct- 
|ions upon the subject, He hoped the gen- 
|tleman from Walpole did not urge the pas- 
| sage of the bill, from any prejudices on ac- 


jcount of color. 
He was opposed to any bill of the kind. 


|He believed the crow was productive of | deed. 


|} more good than evil, and he believed that 
| any legislation upon the subject was uncal- 
\led for. He said thatthe crow destroyed 
worms and insects, and in this way more 


} him. 
of Farmers who had paid any attention to 
lthe subject. 


| But he was opposed to the bill on con-| 


stitutional grounds—upon the same princi- 
ple that any one is opposed to the tariff or 
any thing else on constitutional grounds ; 
because he found clauses in the constitution 
| which declared against such a bill. 

| He then read froin the petition, which 
l stated that certain foxes and crows had done 
}much evil and had committed depredations, 


and then asked that a law might be passed | 


THE HERALD OF FREEDOM. 






































|The Tyrants of the world have not might|might relieve the system of some of its 


. — . . 
ONE, OF MANY FALSEHOODS. 
I have never thought it a part of my duty to : 
| stop to deny any of the scores of falsehoods, re- enough to seduce it from its high mission./| induce the people longer to submit to the 
of cockaded tools.— 


enough to silence its voice, nor wealth} burdens, and more odious features, and thus 


° ° “ srrifiead nt ilence ins > 6 a6 a3) 
|specting tnyself and my connection with the Others may be terrified into silence, OF) insolent trainiogs 


Herald, which Stephen Foster, Parker Pillsbury, bought up like cattle in the shambles But as at present organized, the system 1s 


| Abby Kelley, &c., &c., have felt disposed to| Tot Heratp or Frespom never The ty-| too odious for longer toleration,—and the 


| circulate through community If my former| rant and the oppressor in years to come, disgusted PEOPLE will speedily put an end 
| friends think me foolish enough as well as base| shall bless Tue HERALD or FREEDOM with} to the whole trumpery.—F. 
enough, to commit the acts laid to my charge—| their curses and maledictions. Our heart ———_—. 

Notices. 


why they must so believe—that’s all 1 have to 
| 


leaps with joy, that in God’s providence, we | 
|say. But an esteemed friend is anxious I should 


| are permitted to bear a part in the sustain-| 


ABOLITIONISTS ! READ THIS! 


And attend the Convention, 


“eo one ; o > passe by Par. > las ; 8 
| notice one, that was coolly passed about by Par-| ing of this glorious little paper. Long life| 
ker Pillsbury at the New England Convention— 


to Tue Heratp or Freepom, and good 


amely ‘ ‘ 2n among those who were | . . » Cante » Anti-Slavery Society 
| namely, that I had been among those who we heart to its friends '—r. lhe Canterbury Anti-Slavery Society held a 


| indebted on account of the old Herald, and out | meeting on the 22d inst., and voted to call a 


| 


| of debts which I had previously sold to the Board, 


“Awakened from the dream of lite,” Convention, to be holden at the Town House, 


| had collected $50,00—which I had put in my] _yasier Sournwort:; Northampton, Mass., June | in CANTERBURY, on Fripay, the FOURTH 


| own pocket, refusing to give the Board any sat- | (4, 45. OF JULY next, at Nine o'clock, A. M., then 
oar 

| isfaction for the same. And that Mr. Rogers had | Notears for our sister, and there to engage in a full and free discussion 
! “ 

| knowledge of the transaction and approved the Her memory tolave of the principles of our enterprise. We do not 


. . ce , Ie 2, For death hath but biessed her, 

Ithardly seems necessary to tell any per- | ataiis auems thine Rta dai | expect a rush compared to that of an Associa- 
son of common sense, that such a statement is| tion, Camp Meeting, or a Political hurrah; but 
1 é | 2 al] ‘alee all} Her body sank coldly a : x ; 
wholly, absolutely, unconditionally, false in all| y we think enough true hearted Abolitionists will 


| meet, to alarm the camp of the Philistines. We 
| likewise invite all to meet with us, and shew 


, 1 By times rough commotioa, 
its parts and particulars. Yet persons, whose | 8 

; ' Like rock that falls boldly 
head and look gave indication of common inte By wearing of ocean 


i | 
ligence,were passing the story about at the con-| ; |} cause, if any they have, why our measures are 
fention on the authority aforenamed As Par peril age etapieniaiid he t a wi 
ventio > aut a, a enameda. d at- , 2s 3 2e 

é oO iorit} lame To Wie move latent. | not the best he meeting willbe a free one. 
Lae Pills P nmerre ny 2 | , : 
ker Pillsbury will of course now deny that he | Regarding untimely | Liberty of Speech will be there, such as belongs 


- sence ate ant } fe gg tch- | tte { se ton 
made such state ment, I will referto Jesse Hutch- | All matters of sense. | to mankind. Humanity will be free to speak eut 
" ny m ry ¢ | | 1 t . 
inson, Jr., of Lynn, Mass., to whom he told the} Wok heudinn sesletance | there, whatever its shape or peculiarity. It will 
|same, and to William Lloyd Garrison, who was} 


i That here may delay us 


| find freedom to think, speak and act, as the 
{ . ' lhe ry neo - ! P ° 
| present when the statement was made to Hutch- Bhe sprang to existence | spirit of God may prompt, undisturbed and un- 


¢ » tal sike plat fror aos. 
inson—and to others, when farther testimony is | Like planet from chaos 


| questioned. Such meetings, understandingly 


Without the digression carried out, go farther to abolish Slavery, than 


necessary.—J.R. F 
ve Phat hinders us here, | 


wa a | all ne 
all politics conld achieve in a thousand years.— 
| ALDI | Her life is progression | ¢ 
DR. JEWETT oe , 
A , | 


Like journey of aphere. hen let us all as one, attend the Convention, 


granting a bounty on the heads of the|-—The celebrated Temperance Lecturer,has | |and speak out in thunder tones in favor of our 


above named.” Such a law would be an 


|** er post facto” law, [laughter] and contrary 
to the spirit and intention of the constitu- 
tion. 

Another constitutional scruple, was in re- 
lation to the power which this State had in 


oe 


| such cases, 
tution of the U. S. that in cases of war 
with individuals and nations, that Congress 
only should have power to grant letters o/ 
marque and reprisal. [Laughter] 

Another objection was that it was declar- 
ed in the U.S. constitution that no State 


ishould ‘‘emit bills of credit. Now on 


credit; it will therefore be issuing dzlls of 
credit, {Laughter. | 
If any farmer looks out for these mis- 


The sig ) chievous animals he can prevent their dep-| cq ; , 
[he sight of our s } ' | ied in my 


redations. He knew a farmer who prepar- 
(ed his corn in alcohol previous to planting. 
After the crows attacked the field and had 


taken a few kernels, they at first, began to| 


The Editor may well feel frenzied. He} be talkative, then warlike, then they flew at 


has done a deed, enough to make anybody 


so. He has betrayed his old friend, ambi-| 


tiously and basely. He has lent his aid, 


} | > 
treacherously and cowardly, to stnke down le : 4 
; : ease of an insurrection of the dlacks, the N.} 


The Herald of Freedom, either alarmed at 
the depth of its principles, or jealous of its 
estimation in the anti-slavery heart of the} 
country, And now, to cover the base and 
cowardly deed, he ventures to charge me 
with dishonesty, and is spreading calum- 
nies, far and near,of my wronging the N.H. 
Anti-Siavery Society, —alenating dear 
friends from me,by calumnicus accusations. 
T scorn to reply to them,and will not,though | 
it alienateevery friend I have in Christen- | 
dom. 
was my friend, if I am subject to lose their 
estimation, atthe bare word of William 
Lloyd Garrison—without their making in- 
quiry of me toascertain the truth of most 
incredible charges, their estimation is not 
worth my savying,—I will take no pains to 


save it. They may find out the truth in 


regard to the charges of Garrison and his| 


associates, as best they may. 

To the Liberator, in its frenzied ravings 
al our paper, | say, rave on. 
umns, weekly, with calumnious attempts at 
the life of The Herald of Freedom. You 


Fill your col- 


only disclose the nature of the assault you 
have made on me, and prove you are ma- 
king and prosecuting it, in the spirit,which 
1 charge upon you. 
more and more. It is but slight satisfac- 
tion to me to think 
aimed at my life, are taking your own. It 


Go on, and prove it, 
the blows you have 


is'nt in my nature to enjoy the dishonor of 
those I have loved. [am grieved at it, for 
your own sake—and for the sake of the 
friends who will suffer deeply in your ruin, 
But if you will go down—go. | leave you 
to the embraces of the Boston Times. 


8S. W. CULVER, 

Author of the able article on Church organization, 
concluded from last week on our first page, isa 
Connecticut youth, ofubout 20. He is of Bap- 
list stock, of considerable long standing, as well 
a8 respectability, as [ am informed by an ac- 
q4aintance of his. 
4ppears to understand profoundly, fora fanatic | 
hot yet out of his time. And they are inherent | 


The vices of corporation he 


each other and waged fierce war, without 
any regard to the militia laws of N. H.or 
any other State; and they finally cleared 
out pretty thoroughly corned. [{Laughter.] 
would suggest one thing more, in 


H. Militia might be called out to put them 
down. [Laughter.] 


HENRY CLAPP'S 
Meeting. I had 


mislaid The Pioneer that contained it—un- 


Sketch of our Annual 


til now the paper is about full, I find it. 
I will have this extract in, any way. Im-| 


wortant thoughts—and fitly spoken. 
| ‘ j 


The next day (Thursday) was indeed a 
stormy day. Mr. Garrison came in after 


And I say to every one I thought) the meeting had been under way about an 


hour but finding the conversation was too 
free and too boisterous for his ideas of or- 
|der,—and seeing.no prospect for any im- 
provement in that respect, the storm on the 
lother hand growing every moment more 
terrific.—be, very deliberately, and appar- 
ently by way of solemn protest against 
| that sort of discussion, walked out of the 
hall,and wenthome. I must pause here 
and say that this was probably the first 
|storm from which Mr.Garrison ever shrunk. 
}I think this retreat was a protest against 


} 


j unmoderated speech,—and that the posi- 
ition which he thus took is unfavorable to 
|any degree of freedom, It is a position 

| which repudiates the right of free discus- 


|nicious in the extreme. Under the pecu- 
| liar circumstances, it was anything but re- 
} spectful towards the people present, or hu- 
| manity at large. Of course I cannot know 
the precise feelings which were in Mr. Gar- 
rison’s mind when he retired from the midst 
}of such a perilous erisis,—-but the obvious 
|taference is that they were those of offend- 
ed dignity, and opposition to unlimited 
lspeech. If so, they were unworthy feel- 
ings,and far beneath the lofty character of 
the anti-slavery movement. I may be mis- 
|taken, but I think the position of Garrison, 
Phillips, Quincy, Foster, Douglass, Gay, 
and others, on the subject of free speech, to 
be pregnant with danger, and at this’ pre- 
cise point in the anti-slavery battle, a posi- 
tion which, if persisted in, must seriously 
weaken if not permanently destroy their 
energy and usefulness. 


ANTI-SLAVERY AT DOVER. 
Last Sunday evening, we had the plea- 


sure of listening to an anti-slavery lecture 
by Cates Sretson, the well known Unita- 





vices. They belong to the anti-slavery corpora- 
tion, as well as to the church. More deadly mis- 
chievoug in anti-slavery, thun in any other inove- 
ment, because of the peculiarly free nature of 
the object of that movement, being a direct as- 
wault on Slavery. Any commingling of slavish 
ingredients in anti-slavery instrumentalities, is 
HighTreason to the movement,—and death to it» 
Tam sorry I could not conveniently give the en- 
Wwe article of my able young correspondent, in 


one Herald. It will richly repay a repeated 
reading. 


rian minister of Medford, in the Unitarian 
meeting-house at Dover. The Lecture we 
thought sound in principle—beautiful in 
spirit—and from the close attention of the 
large audience,we judge was delivered with 
good effect. David Root was present, and 
added a timely word at the close of the 
Lecture. Where has been David Root for 
the last five years, that his lion arm has not 


been felt in this great strife,.as in the early jals. 


days of the conflict? 
yet to answer to the slave.—-r. 





It was provided in the consti-|} 


. | 
entrusting the people with unrestricted and | 


}sion, and is therefore dangerous and per-| 


That question he is |cunning for the People. 


Though all earth retains ‘Cher 


' 
been here. I wentto hear him, Saturday | | principles, which are founded in Eternal Truth, 


Is passing to earth, 


night. I met the people coming away. | 'Tis not all remains ‘Cher; jand if carried out, will break down every obsta- 


| When I got to the meeting house, I found | Her death was her birth. cle, and let the oppressed go free. 


| 

| 

} 
Tt ; 
{the sexton setting on the door stone, and} There all is eternal : | Brother Rogers: Add a few cheering words to 
| giving notice to the peuple as they came, | Yet ever progressing ; 


this Call, and make your plans work to come up 


| that there would be no lecture. Can't the} From high to supernal land family. We shall some of us sce you in the 
Each spirit is pressing. j 


| People make out to have a meeting, said I, | 
Have the 


| course of this week. Think of some other talk- 


without Doctor Jewett comes ? ae mi soleness ers that will come. 
} ‘ 7 a She quaffs truth-libations ; 2 
| People no interest in the Temperance Re-} Sec. pro tem. 


| 
| 
| 
| ‘ 
| Wo. H. Foste 
In Being’s vast wholeness | Foster, 
' 
| 


lfurn? The Committee thought there| She throbs life-pulsations. Canterbury, June 23, 1845. 
> I 
. 
would be no speakers, said the sexton.— Syoxer Sournwortn. _ 


“I second the motion, friend Foster, 


-|said 1. The sexton didn’t seem to under- iin |!nost promptly and cordially. And I will 
| hange ue Bs te . : “ 
ames eee ie be with you, if [ean get there. You ask 
stand me,— for he was in the exercise Of} Phe only thing that is constant; mutability! 1.19 «think f 5 ; i aes 
} | > : > 4 1 s g ers 
his office. I went away, a little strengthen- | ; Reeiailie ink OF some talkers, No fear 


eing an immutable law of the universe. los t tali F M : 
about talkers enoug “ree Mee 

mania against gol-up meetings, College are oe ee ree Meeting needs 

| . ? . . . > a e ° 

jand Committeeship. But the Doctor came,! 4), institution where young men 


afterwards. [called on him, as a friend>! Jearn every thine 


no imported talkers, It breeds them on the 


are apt to} , F M 1 
: spot. Free Meeting generate 
but that which professes to be | a ee 


and throws it forth, as the French Revolu- 


| tion made all France sprout with heroes— 


befure his meeting, Monday evening. — taught. 


| Walked with him, to the house, for I want- Epitaphs--- 


| 1: . hose te le Fie , ale ae wives 
ed to hear him. He is a brilliant man,—a Giving a good character to parties on thei those terrible Field Marshals—that cluster- 
| ' 


j}man of genius and philanthropy — though going into a new place, who sometimes had a ed about Bonaparte and would have eclipsed 


| ; : oe 
| corporation-led. I proposed tohim, on the| very bad character in the place they had just left. forever any glory but his. 
Free-Meeting! IJtis getting to be Anti- 


7 : ' : ’ : re ’ 9 > , 
Ihe silent mouthpiece of the mind, which Slavery’s banner word, 


way,to have the meeting free and open toall | Pen-- 


{|—in order, mainly, that his audience might} It will prove its 


| be qualified to hear him. Otherwise, they | gives ubiquity and permanence to the evanescent| $4!vation from Boards and Politics. Let the 
| ; ’ ‘ Soe ee eee P : 1 Moral ‘eme ae T > 
lcould n't hear freely and impartially. The | thought ofa moment. | oral movement keep the Van—with Free 


| . : 
; Speech, and the Volunteer Press,—and the 

~| 1 - 
Disobeying the most solemn injunction of| whole hust of 


| Dr. could n’t fall in with me. There must} Persecution--- 


mongrel influences, half- 
| politics and balf-sect, will follow harmlessly 
lin the rear. 


be order, he said. Very true, said I, but it 


eS istii der e q lex -upl lding 
should be living order. And you can have hristianity, under the sham plea of upholding it 
The Dr. couldn’t| Soldier--- 
A man machine so thoroughly deprived of its 


this only in free meeting. Free Meeting will rescue the 


As we approached the house, | felt Anti-Slavery Movement. 
They human portion that at the breath of another man ter the People, and enlist them as fast as 


) jthey come. It will turn the entire land at 
tion. 1} +} . , . 
¢ j length into an arena of unfettered Speech. 


Will the country bold slaves, then! 
TA CIE TEVINT ATS it the j ld sli a! 
‘al ' : PEACE MEETING. | camapceihmaaeetn: tier . 
'hovered about him, as sort of presiding ge-| m eee 

lOVETEG' BD presiding S€-| The meeting on peace, held Sabbath even- CHRISTIAN CHEMISTRY 
nius. Ebenezer is not answerable forany-/| ing at the Odeon, was very fully attended ay SNL . 
thing that is natural to him,—but there was| and seemed to awaken an unusual degree | Without Money and without Price,’ 
of interest. John Tappan, Esq., of Boston,| A Christian Chi 
a vice-president of the American Peace 
Society, took the chair, and briefly explain- 
Che Doctor| ed the object of the meeting. Prayer was LM 
: \ Maal dats » Rey. Me. Mannine { . / ae ; 
|could n't speak— nor any body else, till he} then oflered by the Rev. Mr. Manning, ot J. B. Cuanpuer. 
: the Methodist chureh, South Hadley > aller Concord, June 22, 1845. 
_ | Whieh, addresses were made in succession, | 
so many dunces,—time enough fora halfalty Messrs. Blanchard, of this city 


And it will mus- 


assent. 


ihardly justified to go in — but did. 


| Se machine, it wili blindly inflict or suffer destruc- 
{were a long time getting arranged. The 7 


| Dr. was planted up on the * platform.” Tne 
| Reverend Ebenezer Cummings appeared and | 


SS 


|something so grossly incongruous in his con- nical Lecture will be given 
| it PRoGREss HALL, corner of Main and Free 
| 


sequence, that it mmpre ssed me. In due time 


, Stree xtS : If pz -w o'clock 
he began to prepare to perform, ets, next Sunday, at half past 1 EN o'clock, 


had hoecus-pocused. ‘here they set, like 


ANNIVERSARY CALL. 


7 a frie I nive Jance avervw 
T’o the friends of Universal Peace eve rywhere, 


Coues, 
At length, he read ajot Portsmouth, N. H.; Walker, of North | 

. 7 2 Lhold: Raw r >, ‘ | 
Baptist hymn,—as much in point, as a pint} Brook fie Id ; Rev, W. Burton, and Dr. Chan-| 
hing of boston, 5 
| ‘The chairman, in reference to a com-|''0™ the east and the west, and throw their sym- 
] | plaint made by one speaker, of the vast for-| pathy into the treasury of human freedom, and 
told a friend near me, I could n't possibly tifications, of Paris as belligerent ta their | inspire their friends to take hold of this subject 

le e ‘ » ye ) , , t J 
; Sere t, said he a an Paris at the time | with renewed effort and intellectual zeal. The 
when Louis Philippe’s government adopted | 
|the measure. I[t was, he said, a device to} 
[ got up and went] avid the general war into” which the | beaten into instruments for cultivating the soil, 
lout, which was all [could do for the Tem-| French nation were then on the point of | but the spirit that formed and used them should 
plunging ; a shrewdly contrived  satety-| be buried in oblivion forever. 


valve to let off the war-steam without ac-| 
[ have no good excuse} tyal war. 


c ithe great system of violence will be discussed 


dozen guvod talks. 


let them come from the north and the south, 
lof puddle water would have been. He| 


fread it, accordingly, in tone and style. 


invent any excuse for sitting through 


such a farce, and countenancing, such time has come when not only swords should be 


a parade of influences. 


perance cause, on that occasion. I am 


i It is expected that ; ‘ac * aa . 
la Tete pected that all subjects connected with 





for that, and I must say to Friend Jewett, | tev. Mr. Jackson, of Maine, and E., 


he must have free meetings, or I must for-| Emerson, of this city, then made a few in- 
é ‘ 
} teresting remarks; but, as it was near 10 Provision will be made for thoso from a dis- 
o'clock, Rev. Mr. Beckwith moved an ad-) tance. 
‘ eae ra journment, to meet again at the call of the| 
(rv ave } > , a ° . 
07 I have just returned from a_ week's {committee of the Peace Society. Henry | 
revel with my dear friend ““K” of New/ Bradley, Esq., of Penn Yan, N. Y, how-|~ i 
r : Le ‘Ose »¢ mere ¢ retted jr | held, t. 
York, amid the pleasant fields and woods ever, rose in the audieuce, and rivetted their ; 
ttl as ld f Dt } attention for a few minutes by some spirit-} In behalf of the Standing Committe, 
w J 
of the quiet old town of Durham, stirring remarks relative to the progress of B. W. DYER 
rR 
| the cause at the West. : ms 2 
re ty ie JEHTAL CLAFLIN, 
is pleasant indeed—but I return from such| ‘The interest of the meeting was very 


. | well sustained Most of the remarks were | % pars 
oy to my labors upon Tue H .D GF eke T S17 ' 
iY y | urd jon the unchristian character of War in alj| EDITORIAL SUPPORT 


I know! its forms ; but various other points ot the Acknowledged, hitherto, since Decem- 

no higher pleasure than the bearing aloft of | cause were also touched. The next meet-| ber, : : . - $117 50 

this banner of the Free—especially now| (Mg !s to be with special reference to hear- Mrs. R. Bucon, Bedford, Mass., 1 00 
. ing Mr. Burritt, who was unexpe lly ab-| R. Bacon, Jr. “6 ° . 

jthat the tempest is round about us, Let the|_”> ir. B oe peeted!) , 1 50 


with freedom, 


ever forego the pleasure of hearing him. 


The convention will commence Saturday, the 
5th of July, and hold twodaysa at West Brook- 


In our 
New Hampshire June, a week in the woods 





FREEDOM with nothing of sadness. 











; sent.— Boston Chronicle. A Friend, - : . . 1 00 
storm rage—but let not the friends of Free- ee a ee - . ae 
dom and the Right be dismayed, Whether} [> The Great Western Anti-Slavery | $121 00 
we are to have sunshine or continued storm, Convention, held at Cincinn ti, the seco | -——"———— 
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H. A. Staples, Bedford, Mass., 75 
W.Q. Dow, Epping, : - 
Barney T. Witherell, Ashfield, Ms., 1 
Bejamin Cheever, Portsmouth, 3 
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t 


this ensign shail not fail to float out from 
our White Mountain heights —dear to the 
hearts of the humble poor and oppressed, 
but the scorn and kate of the proud and ; 
tyrannical everywhere. Strike this flag? (7 Our Legislators seem disposed to 
Never! Liberty has suffered many betray-| leave our ‘‘ Militia System,” to die out un- 
The Tyrant is often too powertul and|der its present contemptible organization. 
But Tae Herarp| As an enemy to the whole concern, we re- 
or Freepom is beyond the reach of them all.|joice at their decision. Partial “ reforms” 


week of the month, wasattended by THREE 
THOUSAND people. The cause of Freedom 
is onward in the West. 


Betsey and Abby Walker, deaation 
William H. Marshall, Sutton, 


, 
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POETRY. 


From the Glasgow Argus 


THE SONG OF THE GALLOWS 


ORE , ’ 
Sor cre j 
One joyous sun rimormn, the crowd 
" 1iiKe a tide 
Tha irries by with headlong will, 
A gsome river’s side ; 
And, ’mong the human streams of t 
F’en children 1 espied ! 
For, lo! upon this sunny mort 
A fellow-man must die 
\ mad, despairing, pinioned wretch, 
Will stand on scaffold high 
Andin amoment, plunge from Ea 
Into Eternity! 
Christ ’ r 
For! ' ' \ 
T y hav } } st ed 
In the light of I us 
A Ww ivulsed, s r 3, and then 
His 5 fe are 
Now the bell begins t 
{ t ivel y¢ lis ‘ 
Perchance he ud no parent 
His infant f £ € 
No siste ne her 
In ter r et 
But was, tr ns birt 
On th \ ng 
\ 
ve ell gins 
ha er ss 
And ye mary i 
Ph lidg 
VW hos } ' ve W 
Li virtue I \ 
mut } 
Yer the 
Ye statesine r ' Ce 
Ye g \ 
Ve y esa ilr 
Unfeeling, he 
Winut « i 
We ill I \ 
Had ye prov 1} t 
o keep his ( 
it thims ( 
] 
} fis } 
] t 
} f n 
fie 
Where! j 
oO hat ek of W 
But, i rs t g 
I 3 , 
Nor isi r 
I 4 
Pha h vt t 
\ hea u 
vu Fi re 
\V 
But ye ‘ 1 ! 
And ga i 
Do, s } 
\ i t 
Wi ! i t 
Wit i 
Before n 
Powrt ih in? 
And « é ru ist i 
A da ed sj h 
s i 
A il 
Each 5 
| ( I I ‘ 
\ 
By 
{ s¢ 
EE 
> 11. 
HORACE MANN 
Isa man ile was here, anniversa 
week, a S prest 1 kind of 
manity ous \ ] tre ess 
1] 
rubies rasste tt i\ ice ss 
desert of dist shed { | lo pe 
form, from Sip I read the f \ 
lng remarks from him, | am_>sverv sorry 
) F ' 
i ol eCuk, Wu Vas el 
| 
Lu ( ta 1 hie ) } i ery mtey 
esting man i ften thre { some. 
moe WK { ( ) marks nf thre 
heartless " i i | ! ( 
Community t thre itastrophe 
victims of the Law The beneve { 
the remarks, 1s rea refreshing. | want 
to exchange with 1 Common Sehvol 
lournal and ound in matter st 
he followin : I can get it)the reader 
) Che Heral of Freedow, shall oft i De 
rel ed with extracts from it 
( } } } 
nrunity ‘ Ss Olt ( i mations 
0 VY. an then oes and re 1 i fa 
Lise y bring on ther wretched Vi 
tit it if Were pot a Community pro- 
tre 4 ty, it would not enjoy such 
taste t \ndif it were not constant- 
ly in 1 of neg them, crimes 
wouid 
Tie ( »T7O TH »> mourn. 
mea when ama State P on 
There s Va yl ‘ } vy out, than 
1! ( Is When e Creneral icksons, and 
0! vreat men, me Vv die of old ag Ep. 
THE COURT ROOM 
Ve have read with mt } nirere i 
i ictlon the address of the editor of thy 
‘ ’ T tT 
mmmon hool Journ tion. Horace 
Man } were parth ised witl 
the ren mace vy P ( Re- 
een speaking of the de- 
moralizing efleet of permitting fraud and 
wickedness, whe ed with wit, to pass 
without any m of disapprobation, «1 
} " : 
vito d ed approval The Kuropean eus 
} ; 
tom ol employing witty writers to make 


rey {$, 1S given as an instance in 


“ x = —— 


THE 


point. 
| he, * that we have seen some disposition 10 
the papers of our own large cities, te 1ml- 
tate this transatiantic enormily.” He 
says: 

‘* A body of professional reporters 1s em- 
ployed, who regularly the courts 
where the refuse of humanity is arraigned 
for trial, and who find in their destitution, 
their depravity, their ignorance, their pas- 
sions, and in the details of their brutal hab- 
storehouse of materials for 
ridicule and jocularity. Thedegradation of 
the soul is turned into merriment. Men of 


attends 


its of fife, a 


hich intellectual endowments and high ed-| 


ucation Weave romances from huiwan crimes 
Laughter grows wanton overthe blighting 
of oomestic affections. Wit is pampered 
at the expense of all paternal ties or filial 
A human being, fallen trom 
all his shining 
his family, and 


enjyoyments. 
his high estate, eclipsed in 
faculties, lost to himself, to 
to the world, the saddest spectacle that 
ithe pitying eye ol Heaven ever looks down 
made, by a licentious wit, the 
ings calling themselves ration- 
Christian. This mine of human 
cuilt, deep and terrible as 
is eagerly entered. day after day, 
worked with pecuniary 


upon,—is 
| pastime of be 


ai and 
misery and 
lartarus, 
yecause it can 
mnt. 

Did Christian sentiments pervade 
hearts and control our actions, the precincts 


be 
pr 
our 


of a criminal court would be besieged by 
troops of men and women, assembled to 
rescue or ransom these fallen brothers and 
sisters of the race. Men would gathers 
around the terridie spot where the guilty 
ire brought to be exposed and condemned, 
seagerly as they gather along the fatal 
shore of the sea when the storm is dashing 
a brave ship upon the rocks. The shame 
ind remorse of the criminal would send out 
a cry more piercing than the shrieks olf 
drowning mariners. ‘l’o be lostin the abyss- 
es of guilt would be regarded as a fate ten 
thousand times more dreadful than to be 
sunk in the depths ol the ocean. ihe loss 
of charaeter and of innocence would be 
deemed to be, as itis, infinitely greater than 
the loss of all worldly good, and of life it- 
elf. By whatetlorts to save, | y what kind- 
ness to solace, by what generosity to ransom 
ind 9 restore, these things Wouid task the 
wisdom and benevolence of men.” 
How can there be any intelligent and 
n e desi for virlue and Knowledge, 
when guiitus the sublect of mirth nstead 
fy irbing.,and tgnorance ts laughed over, 
mstead ef being dispelled? Did) morality 
occupy the e evated piace whieh God and 
nature have assigned itin the order of 
universé men would a thousand times 
more readily dance and make merry around 
the coflin of a virtuous man, and in the 
midst of lis bereaved friends, than around 
the bar of a criminal, torn trom his famuly 
by his transgressions, Were the possession 
of virtue as highly prized as the possession 
of talent, a hospital of madmen, moping or 
howling in their insanity, would be deemed 
i fit place for public festivity; and the de- 
thronementot human reason a hit cause tor 
Vv, sooner than the avenues of the records 
ot a criminal courc would be sought for, as 


\ ere conscious 
latrin- 


house ol 


sources Of amusement. 


innocence estimated according to its 


sic value, there would be no such 


as the house of guilt, Purity is 


mMmourbing 


} 


more precious than file. Existence is aworth- 
less bauble compared with the spirit by 
which itisanimated. The victim that goes 
lorth trom the sentence chamber to exptate 

s offences in prison, or under the hands of 


the executioner, 1s an obiect of infinitely 


creater commiuseration than the Cos d man 
yne trom fits let porary lo lis iOng home 
nad ere cl e regarded as it should be 
I t mournful hear Vould Jf VW that 
oomy Veblicie Which bears the prisoner lo 
his cell, than now make up tone lenghtened 
retinue of the hearse, as it carries its burden 
jto a peacetul tomb. 

Cariran PunisHMents.—We rejoice 
to find that the late horrid executions 
of criminals is exciting a feeling of 
disgust throughout the country. It is 


felt that the hangman has done his best 


worst) and man is not retormed 


Phe more the haneman does the more 


he gets to do, until every now and then 


a feeling ot satiety comes over the pub- 


lic, from whom jurymen are chosen, 
and they take refuge in verdicts of in- 
sanity. But the tact 1s, all criminals 
are insane, Which is no reason why, 


when they are proved to be mischievous, 


they should be sutiered to go at large 


but itis a very good reason why they 
should be treated kindly and not venge- 
fully—should be kept out of hariu’s 
way, in fact, both on their own ac- 


count and onthat of others. There is 


no greater remnant of barbarism among 
us than our criminal code from begin- 
It is, in un- 


adulterated barbarism 


fact, 
We 


so-called enlightened 


ning to end pure, 
stand Gut 
among nations, 
in most unenviable relief, as the hanging 
nation fact, that we have 


more criminals for our population than 


and itis a 


among whom records of 


With those who think 


any peo le 


crime are kept 


HERALD 


it no sim to hang,but a right, and neces-| 


sary, painful duty, this faet 
It is evident 


they don’t gain their ends by it; they 


though 
ought to weigh heavily. 


don’t deter from erime in proportion to 
the number of their executions, but, on 
the cont , are with at least 
one, often two or three fresh murders, 
to say nothing of thefts and minor of- 
fences, for eyery time that they erect 
the gallows. Wall experience, which 
in every thing else, carry no 
in matters of life and 


wy dared 


ouide 


les us 


death— tn laws which, for better or for| the 


worse, | 


iber of seciety ? 
| War, which some people are just now 
talking of, 1s bad enough 


}nor sympathize with 


| 
| 


‘Tt is with indescribable pain,’’says | 


all bad, for noble virtues and heroic 
conduct, (which we could wish to see 


otherwise displayed) are from time to} 


time manifested in it. But about hang- 
ing there is no one even insignificant 
feature which for a moment withdraws 
the view from its mean, cruel, 
vindictive character. Are we 
then, in hoping and anticipating, as we 
certainly much desire, that we are near 
having seen the end of it ?—London 
Economist. 


coarse, 


wrong, 





Harp-workINnG FARMERS, READ THIS! 
—Mr. Duncan, in his speech on the 


Army Appropriation Bill, exposes the | 


profligate policy of the government in 
relation to war expenses, The major 
general receives $7,144,88 per annum 
in salary or perquisites ; equal to the 
income of twenty-four farms, capital 
and Jabor included. A brigadier gen- 


eral receives $4, 600, equal to the pro-| 


ceeds of 15 farms each worth 5,000, 
An adjutant gen- 
, @ sum equal to 
the proceeds of 12 farms, worth each 
5,000, and labor included. 


and labor included. 


00 


eral receives $3,88 


An inspec- 
tor general receives, 5,133, equal to 
the proceeds of 12 farms cach worth 
$5,000, and labor included \ quar- 
general $3,767, 


’ 


termaster receives 
equal to the proceeds of 12 farms,each 
\ com- 
missary general receives $3,568,equal 
to the proces ds of 12 farms, 
OOO, labor included. A 
eral receives $3,628, equal to the pro- 


worth $5,000, labor included. 


worthS3,- 
surgeon gen- 
ceeds of 12 farms, worth each $5,000, 
included. \ colonel receives 


15 


labor 


yrroceeds ot 


$5,916, equal to the 
farms , a major $2,307, equal to the 


proceeds of 8 farms ; a captain $2,284, 
equal to the proceeds of 7 farms,worth 
each in all cases, $35,000. and labor in- 
cluded. 


Now. 


that this country is perpetually in dan- 


honest farmers, do vou wonder 


geroft ‘‘ foreign invasions and domestic 
when itis to be detend- 
ed at such a Who can 
at the reluctance ofthese military gen- 
tlemen to ‘‘beat their into 
ploughshares and learn war no more,” 


insurrections,’ 
cost ? wonder 


swords 


when as good and as brave men as they 
have to drive the plowshare to the 
a year, defend the 
country besides.—Elihu Burritt, 


tune of §$3,00 and 


the 
Christian 


Might we but live to see even 


cornerstone laid of a right 
Society ! 
Ishmael 
anxious, everlasting cry, 
we exist?”’ Not, ‘*how shall 
achieve the noblest good’ Not, 

shall we unfold most completely the 
godlike within us?”’ And can it be 
God’s unrepealable ordinance that the 


His 


press shall drudge through their life- 


Of a huge majority “tis the 
‘how shall 
Wwe 


how 


great mass of those bearing imn- 


term to supply their meanest wants, 
perpe tually overtasked, shroudt d thick 
in intellectual night, uncognisant of the 
marvels of wisdom and beauty testify- 
ing His presence in our world, unpar- 
ticipant of a that the 


beasts that perish? Must war and pes- 


joy above ot 
must crime and vice 
and sickness and still 
this poor lite of man through the whol« 
Must the 
gallows yet the 
loom, and the brothel curse, and mad- 


tilence and ‘amine, 
remorse hound 
of its quick-finished circle 


pollute, and prison 


house shadow the green breast of earth 
Who for our wisdom, that to labor, the 
first ot Heaven, we 
have discovered no instigation 


ordinance 
better 
than the insuflerable goad ofstarvation! 
Wo for a social system, wherein the 


reat 


individual and the general good stand 
irreconctlably Without 
prevalent sickness the physician must 
famish. But for quarrel and litiga- 
tion the lawyer’s hearth fire must go 


opponent 


out. On the existence of war’s 
‘butcher-work”’? the  soldier’s hop s 
are bused. The monopolist grows fat 
on the seareity that makes other’s 
lean. The builder and an associated 
host are lighted to wealth by the con- 


flagration that lays halfa city in ashes, 
Everywhere the same disunity prey ails, 


and the precept, ‘*Love thy neighbor 
nullified by | 


as thyself,’’ ts practically 
the very motive powers of our social 
The true man 


such only by fleeing to the desert, or 


existence 


waging everlasting warfare with all in-| 


D. H. B, 


fluences about him. 


[ reverence man, as man Be he 


Irish or Spanish, black or white, he is| 
[ have no prejudices | 


mny brother man, 
against other nations—I cannot regard 


the people of England as my enemies, | 


that 
sham-patriotism,which 1s ever exclaim 
ing, like the giant of the nursery tale: 
** Fee-faw-fum ! 
I smell the blood of an Englishman, 
Dead or alive, I will have some,”’ 
l reme.nber that the same sun which 
shines upon England’s royalty and 
nriesteratt, streams also into the dusty 
workshop of Ebenezer Elliot—rests on 
of the Birmingham 


drab coat 


save their effect on every mem-| Quaker Reformer— greets O’Connell 
We do not believe it. | through the grates of his prison—glori- 


fies the grey locks of Clarkson, and 


but it is not! pjaddens the heroic-hearted Harriet 





What now be we but sons of 


can remain | 


blustering | 


OF FREEDOM. 





| Martineau, in her sick chamber at the 
{mouth of the Tyne. With heart and 
soul I respond to the sentiments of 
Channing, when speaking of a foreign 
nation: nation 1s not an ab- 


‘¢ That 
straction to me; it is no longer a vague 
Inass; it spreads out before me into in- 
dividuals, in a thousand interesting 
forms and relations: it consists of hus- 
bands and wives, parents and children, 
who love one another as I love my own} 
home; it consists of affectionate wo- 
men and sweet children; it consists of 
Christians, united with me to the com- 















Tue Last Piece, or THE Le Mor- 
ceAU Honreux. A public story-teller 
related an anecdote of two or three 
persons being in company where a 
simple piece of cake had Jong defied al] 
approach, from the etrcumstance of its 
being the last piece im the dish. It so 
happened, however, that the candle 
was accidentally extinguished, when 
each of the party immediately encoun- 
tered the hand of his neighbor on the 
devoted morsel. 


THE SLAVE’S COMPEAINT.- 





mon Savior, and in whose spirit I rev-| 


divine 
multitude of 


erence the Jikeness of his 
tue; it consists of a vast 


laborers,at the plough and in the work-| 
sympathize with, | 


shop,W hose toils’ I 


whose burden I should rejoice to light-| 
have | 


en. and for whose elevation I 


taste, genius, whose writings have 
cuiled my solitary hours, and given life 
PS . 


to my intellect and best affections: I} 
love this nation,its men and women are | 
my brothers and sisters. ’"—J. G. Whit-| 


lier. 


A noble trait in the character of the 
Spaniard, is thus warmly eulogized by 
Borrow, in his ‘* Bible in Spain: 
the honor of Spain be it spoken, it ts 


countries 


one of the few in 
where poverty is never insulted nor} 
looked upon with contempt. Even at 


an ion, the poor man imnever spurned 


from the door: and if not 


at least dismissed with fair words, and 
consigned tothe mercies of God ané 
his mother. This is as it should be 


[ laugh at the bigotry and prejudice of 
Spain; | abhor the cruelty and teroci- 


ty which have cast a stain of eternal 
infamy on her history; but I will say 
for the Spaniards, that in their social 


no people in the world ex- 


hibit a juster feeling of what is 


intercourse, 


due to 


the dignity of human nature, or better 


which it be- 


understand the behavioi 
hoves a man to adopt toward his fellow 


being.’’ 


THE CHURCH AND THE ARTIL- 
LERY. 


I have long said they were twins. Onee 


some aod with 


in -a while body, unwarily, 


another view than of 


’ 
iets 


making a confession 


“Religious or civil liberty”’— 


it out, 


says the Honerable Bigelow--and as much 


as to sav, in this connection—they are both 


the creatuies ot gunpowder—founded in 
fear— maintained by ballot threats — and 
bullet execution. 

I cut the following from the Boston Con- 
rier, Which quotes it approving y.— E1 

THe First Cuurcu anp THE AN- 
CIENT AND HoNORABLE, From time 
immemorial (says the Atlas) the Anni-! 
versary Address of the Ancient and 


Honorable Artillery Company of our 
Commonwealth has been delivered in 
the First Church, last year. 
Thus, the most ancient church of 


ancient 


until the 


most of its 


have 


country, and the 


military associations, grown 
hand in hand, together,in an interesting 
the an innocent 
The last year, the 
remodeled, 


and, at same time, 


union. as church 


had been very extensively 


aud newly furnished, some of its pro-| 


prietors were averse to its being used 
for any other than the ordinary pur- 
poses of public worship. The company 
were accordingly obliged to seek other 
quarters 
tion This divorce, 


ever. was destined to be of short dura- 


unwonted how- 


tion. ‘Those who had been so long unit- | 


ed were not thus easily to be severed. 
Atthe annual meeting of the proprie-| 
tors of the church, this year, their] 


Standing Committee were instructed to 
offer the the the \n- | 
cient and Honorable and | 
nal exercises 


use of church to 
Company 
the devoti of 


able corps were held in the accustomed 


his vener- | 


place 

Alluding to this agreeable re-union, 
the following sentiment was given, by 
the Hon. John P. Bigelow, a member 
ofthe Executive Council, at the Com- 
|pany Celebration, in Faneuil Hall, on 
Monday last:— 

‘© The First Church, and the 


the Pil- 
grims—intimate associates for two cen- 
turies——lrom such an ‘* union of church 
and state’? the Republic need fear no 
danger; as neither the of 
the one nor the artillery of the other, 


will ever be arrayed against the cause 
> 


| temporary establishments of 


“e 


canons”’ 


vir-| 


| 

pleaded; it consists of men of science, | 
be-| 

| 


39 To| 


Kurope | 


harbored 1s 


UP, | 


for their anniversary celebra- | 


Ancient | 
‘and Honorable Artillery Company—Co- | 


BY PHILIS WHEATLEY, 


a Slave 


Who was once 


Am I sadly cast aside, 


On misfortunes’s rugged tide? 

Will the world my pains deride 
Forever? 

Must I dwell in Slavery’s night, 

And a 

Par beyond my feeble sight, 


pleasure take its flight, 


Forever? 
Worst of ail must hope grow dim, 
Aud withhold her cheering beam? 
Kather let me sleep and dream 


| Forever! 


Something stillmy heart surveys, 
Groping through this dreary maze ; 
Isit Hope—then burn and blaze 


Forever! 


Leave me nota wretch confined, 
\itogether lame and blind 


Unto gross despair consigned, 


Forever! 
Heaven! in whom can 1 confide ? 
| Caust thou not for all provide ? 


Condesceud to be ny guide 

Forever: 
And when this transient life shall end, 
Oh elerual friend 


uy some Kind 


Did ine trom servitude ascend, 


Forever! 

Dove.as GOROLD’s IDEA OF CoNnser- 
‘There’s people in 
the world that can’t bear any progress 
| wonder they ever walk, unless they 
walk backwards! I wonder they don't 
refuse to go out when there’s a new 
moon—and all out of Jove and respect 
for that ‘‘ ancient institution,” the old 
one. But there always were such peo- 
When luci- 
many old wo- 
inen, staunch old souls—many of them 
worthy to be members of parliament— 
stood by their matches and tinder box- 
es, andcried out ‘no surrender!”— 
| And how many of these old women— 
disguised jn small attire—every day go 
about at public meetings, professing to 
be ready to die for any tinder-box ques- 
tion that inay come up! Yes, ready, 
quite ready to die for it; all the read- 


VATIVES. sort of 


ple, and always will be. 
fers first came in, how 


ler, perhaps, because dying for any 
thing of the sort’s gone out of fash- |} 
} ton. 

| 

Comparative value of human flesh.— 
i The value of a human being is thus es- 
itimated.—An officer of the United Sta 


tes brig Truxton, now on the coast ol 
Africa, writes that a good healthy negro 
costs there but twenty dollars, and is 
purchased for rum, powder, — tobacco, 
cloth, &e. The price of the same in 
Cuba is four hundred dollars. 

AN InTeLuGenr NeGro.—Benja 
min Barmeker of Md., died in 1804, at 
the age of 72. He wasthe author of an 
Almanac, compiled from his own Astron- 
omical calculations, and had_ proceeded 
very far in the science of Mathematics. 
Jefferson acknowledged the reception of 
}a copy of Barmeker,s letter in very hand- 
some terms, and sent it to the Academy 
at Paris. The Maryland 
Colonization Journal have recently pub- 
|sished a brief biography of Barmeker. 


of Sciences 


‘I would not live always.’ 


BY OHN PIERPONT. 


I would not live always , Task not tostay, 


Where |! must bear the burden and heat of the day: 
Where my body is cut with the lash or the cord, 


And a hovel and hunger are all my reward. 


I wonld 
Vo the flesh and the spirit ; 
For the soul disenthralled, let me breathe my last 


not live always, where life is a load 
— since there’s un abode 


breath, 
And repose in thine arms, my deliverer, Death! — 


1 would not live always to toil asa slave: 

() no, let me rest, though I rest in my grave ; 
or there, from their troubling, the wicked shal! 
ce ase, 


And, free from his master the slave be at peace . 


Strawberries. —Cincinnati seems ' | 
abourd in strawberries. A’ writer, 1) | 
‘one oi the papers of that city, states that, | 
lat least, 5000 quarts were offered for 
sale, daily, in the markets, and that 4 | 


four horse wagon drove up, with {wo 
tons of them. Most of them are raised 
lin the adjacent portion of Kentucky, 





of religious or civil liberty,’ 


| 


| SHip-oWNERS AND SAILORS READ THIS! 
|——It requires four heavy merchant ships 
|to circumnavigate, it may be,the globe, 
}and encounter storm and tempest and 
j all the perils and hardships of the sea, 
| ‘* to pay the annual expenses of sup- 
porting a single cannon on the ocean,” 
though they should clear each $4,000 a 
year! SEVENTEEN HUNDRED MERCHANT 
sHips must be thus profitably employed 
every year to earn the annual expenses 
of our navy !! 


where gardens, of five and ten acres, de- 
voted to raising them, are very frequent. 
One is mentioned, covering thirty acres 


Great Britain is the nation most given 
to hanging, and also that, in which 
crimes of violence and death are o 
most frequent occurrence. 


In a Hungarian paper ther PP aed 
an announcement, that two a 
Bohemian families are to be sold # 


: F » 
Bucharest, in parcels of not less that 
five families in a lot! 
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